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PREFACE 



It is clear that major progress toward the generic goal of 
improving the result fulness of educational institutions at all 
levels will he made when the nation's educators discover and apply 
leadership and organizational processes which are superior to those 
currently in use. let the implementation of superior leadership 
and organizational processes inherently involves behavioral modi- 
fications which , to be effective, must be based upon a sound know- 
ledge base and the translation of that knowledge base into action. 
Such a process is hard to execute under any circumstances , but it 
is especially difficult to execute at this point in time due to the 
particularly vo atile pressures which are being exerted on the 
nation' 8 schools. So potent are those internal and external pres- 
sures that most educational administrators find themselves devoting 
their total energies merely to " keeping the lid on" in order to get 
an eduoavional job done on a daily basis. The above manifestations 
are present in the Ann Arbor Public Schools, and they are to be kept 
in mind during your critical review of the attached evaluative re- 
port on the Ann Arbor project. Before moving to the substance of 
the report, however, it may be useful to place the project more 
closely in context with respect to (1) its relationship to the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development of the U.S. Office of 
Education, and (2) the administrative dynamics which exist within 
the Ann Arbor Public Schools from an "insider's" perspective, since 
the attached report reflects an "outsider's" view of those dynamics. 

The Ann Arbor project was funded under the terms of Part D 
of the Education Professions Development Act in December , 1968, as 
one of twenty-three projects in educational administration which 
subsequently were assigned to the Educational Administration Branch 
of the Bureau of Educational Personnel Development. It is notable 
that twenty of the funded projects were granted to institutions of 



higher learning , and the remaining three were granted to local 
educational agencies (namely to the public school systems of 
Atlanta , Los Angeles , and Ann Arbor). As is true of all of the 
programs which were funded by Bureau of Educational Personnel 
Developments the Educational Administration Branch was served by 
a Leadership Training Institute Panel which assisted the Branch in 
maintaining liaison with and recommending improvements in the 
operation of educational administration prog eats . Further , during 
the project period, the Branch convened three conferences attended 
by the project directors , by members of the Leadership Training 
Institute Panel, and by resource persons from the Office of Educa- 
tion and other sources. Those conferences were held in Coral 
Gables, Washington, and Atlanta. Since the conferences served to 
set the tone and to convey the legislative intent for all projects , 
it will be useful to cite a few highlights from those informative 
sessions r. 

The Coral Gables Conference which occurred in March, 1969 , 
was a most critical one, since it marked the first interaction 
of project directors with Branch officials and members of the 
L.T.I. Panel. Several significant presentations were made which 
measurably helped set the stage for generic project operations . 
First, Dr. Donald Bigelow of the Bureau included in his remarks 
the following observations concerning the status of the education- 
al administration grants generally : (1) educational administrators 

have been unmolested by Federal categorical programs longer than 
any other group of educational personnel - now a categorical 
program focuses upon educational administrator for the first time 
in the nation's history, (2) the prime aim of educational admin- 
istration today must be to implement viable institutional change, 
yet institutional change is neither academically respectable nor 
bureaucratically possible, and (S) will your respective institut- 
ions be as effective in developing administrative improvements as 
you have been in pouncing upon the opportunity to attempt that 
feat? Dr. Vernon Eaubrick, an L.T.I. panelist from Wisconsin 

ii 
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University , in reporting on his work with radical students pointed 
out that students view school administrators particularly and 
school faculties generally as being non-listeners to and non- 
supportive of students' needs for relevant involvement in the 
educative process. Dr. James Jones , an L.T.I. panelist and 
President of the Los Angeles Board of Education , extended Dr. 
Haubrick' s theses by observing that schools must stop assaulting 
students with "systemic velvet violence ," particularly with re- 
ference to minority group students . Finally, Dr. Jack Culbertson, 
an L.T.I. panelist and Director of the University Council on 
Educational Administration, pointed out the emerging interface 
which he saw occuring between the private business and the public 
education sectors of our society. Elements of this interface 
include mutual emphasis on national rather than local orienta- 
tions ; on long range, data based planning ; on intensive research 
and development systems; on proaction rather than reaction in 
dealing with crises ; on employing key personnel who possess multi- 
disciplinary credentials rather than narrowly specialized credent- 
ials; on promotions based upon objective performance rather than 
upon subjective conformance ; on heavy emphasis on cost effective- 
ness; and on the application of systems approaches to total 
operations. In response to a conferee's observation that actual- 
ization of the private business/public education interface could 
lead to the creation of an "Orwellian Culture," Dr. Culbertson 
pointed out that high positive correlations are being demonstrated 
between the degree of humanism in leadership styles and productiv- 
ity - citing Dr. Likert's researches in this regard. In passing , 
it is ironic that the superiority of participative leadership 
styles over non-parti aipative styles emerged from studies in the 
private sector, since this sector tends to be perceived as featur- 
ing highly autocratic leadership styles. 

During the course of the Washington Conference in October, 
1969, attention focused upon discussion of a "Statement of the 
EPDA Sub Committee on Guidelines , " a document developed by the 

Hi 
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L.T.I . Panel which set forth a tentative educational philosophy 
with relevance for the final quarter of the 20th Century. This 
document addressed many of the grave concerns relating to the 
needs for educational administrative improvements which were 
surfaced during the Coral Gables Conference . Also , at the 
Washington Conference a presentations were made by Commissioner 
Davies and by representatives of the branches which comprise the 
Bureau of Educational Personnel Development - these presentations 
provided a total overview of the Bureau's goals and functions. 

At the Atlanta Conference which occurred in February 3 
1970 3 Dr. Sidney Marland, Chairman of the L.T.I. Panel , quoted 
from a speech which had recently been delivered by Dean Melby 
- excerpts of which appear below : 

The old educational administration is obsolete 
...it was designed for application in a classical 
environment j but the environment is now non- 
classical- .. The old roles y the old preparation , 
and the old theory are either dead or dying . . . 
all have been obsoleted by technological and 
social changes... A new Model of educational 
administration must be built. 

Subsequent discussion included a focus on the ki'id of collaborat- 
ion which should exist between universities and local school 
systems in order to prepare educational administrators to function 
effectively in the non-classical environment. During that ex- 
change y Dr. Alan Thomas of Chicago University observed that 
universities , due to their national educative missions , must 
function as critics as well as sources of technical assistance - 
he observed that the former function would be compromised if a 
u marriage" took place between universities and local school 
systems. Dr. Dustin Wilson responded to the above observation 
by stating , " you need not worry about a marriage . at this tiw 
universities are not even dating school systems l " 
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Upon returning from each of the above conferences , I 
drafted conference summaries , and distributed them to the total 
administrative team of the school system. Those summaries , the 
flavor of which is suggested in the excerpts , constitute substan- 
tive inputs toward achievement of project objectives as well as 
suggesting the global perspective in which the Ann Arbor project 
operated. 

It is notable that all of the conferences focused upon the 
general theme of positive dissatisfaction with existent school 
administrative processes on a national scale. That same positive 
dissati faction was manifested in the Administrative Council of 
the Ann Arbor Public Schools, and that was the catalyst which 
stimulated our decision to develop an EPDA/D proposal aimed at 
administrative improvement in the spring of 1968. As we explored 
this toi Ic internally , it was agreed that contact should be made 
with Dr. Rensis Likert to determine whether or not it might be 
possible to develop a design for administrative improvement which 
featured collaboration between the school system and the Institute 
for Social Research at the University of Michigan . Dr. Likert 
agreed to confer with a proposal planning committee from the school 
system at which time he clarified the results of his researches 
in the area of managerial effectiveness - results which documented 
the superiority of a participative leadership system (System 4) 
over non-partiaipative systems. 

Although the researches conducted by Dr. Likert and his 
associates during the past two decades document System 4 as a 
near optimal style of organizational interaction and leadership 
in the business and industry sectors , the applicability of System 4 
to a public school system had never been tested at the time he was 
approached on this subject in June, 1968. From the outset Dr. 
Likert was enthusiastic about the prospects of testing the System 4 
model' 8 applicability in this school system, but he was equally 
convinced that the process of moving the school system's interact- 
ive processes to the System 4 level would take a period of at least 



several years to execute due to the greater complexity of the 
school system's total human organization a8 compared to typical 
bu8ine88 and industrial firms' human organizational networks. 

Perceptual congruence and expectation concerns affected 
the project throughout its operational period. For when the pro- 
ject became operational in April , 1969 , it was perceived by our 
administrative staff and the consultive staff as a two phase pro- 
position which would operate until at least January , 1971. The 
first phase was viewed as an administrative workshop phase devoted 
to clarification of the System 4 knowledge base, plus the collect- 
ion and ultimate feedback of baseline interactive data on a 
system-wide basis. The second phase was perceived internally as an 
effort to convert selected experimental schools in the system into 
demonstration schools where System 4 prototype models would be 
established through the training and operationalization of change 
agent teams over a one year time period. The administrative work- 
shop phase was completed in December , and the fact that attendance 
rarely fell below 90% of our principals and central administrators 
reflects the priority which our administrators attached to the 
project - particularly in view of the fact that three of the work- 
shop sessions occurred on regular school days. The second phase 
of the project , however , was not implemented beyond the introduc- 
tory stage, since BEPD rejected our proposed Year II continuation 
of the project in January. It, thus, became necessary to truncate 
the project '8 critical . change agent team phase. This , in turn, 
produced a reduction in our central administrators ’ interest in the 
project, since it was felt the • the resources and time required to 
establish demonstration schools - and thereby test the applicabil- 
ity of the System 4 model to the school system - were inadequate to 
accomplish this goal. It is now quite clear that the project's 
long run impact - both with reference to the results of the admin- 
istrative training efforts and the change agentry efforts - cannot 
be effectively assessed unless follow-up studies of the school 
system' e -"post status " are conducted in the near future. 



Another area of concern inhered in the status of the 
project as an Ann Arbor Public Schools ' project , whereas the vast 
bulk of the project action was designed by the consultive team 
from the Institute for Social Research in liaison with me and the 
school system's steering committee . This produced tensions at 
times , since the physical separation and the functional separation 
of the two agencies compounded communicative issues. 

A final area of concern emerged from the project’s 
shifting emphasis , wherein a clarification and demonstration of 
System 4 was the primary focus during the workshop phase, inter- 
active process analysis and conflict utilization became focal 
points during the project ’ s change agent team phase . This shift 
of emphasis, although necessary due to the focus on change 
processes which characterized the latter portion of the project, 
tended to be demoralizing - since participants who were familiar 
with the System 4 knowledge base tended ti have difficulty per- 
ceiving a valid interrelationship between System 4 and the 
dynamics of change as presented out of context to System 4. 

The overarching challenge of the project, however , was 
simply the issue which Dr. Likert forwarned us of at the outset - 
namely: that a rapid transformation to a System 4 level of 

operations is an impossibility . As indicated in the body of this 
document , however, considerable progress was made - and that 
progress is even more remarkable when it is realized that it was 
accomplished during the course of only slightly over one year 
within financial limits imposed by a budget of only $ 45,281 in 
Federal funds, plus the added complications which were occasioned 
by finding that the planned Tear II Phase of the project would not 
be funded. This latter crisis - non-renewal of the Tear II Phase 
of the project - was partially resolved by the action of the 
Ann Arbor Board of Education in assigning $ 3,500 in local funds 
to project support, and by the decision at the Institute for 
Social Research to assume an equal share of project costs after 

vii 



Federal funds were exhausted . Finally , the commitment of the 
Ann Arbor Education Association to the project was demonstrated 
when that organisation voluntarily contributed $400 to create a 
fund from which to help defray costs associated with the in- 
service training of the change agent teams during the final months 
of the project. Such commitments 3 in all three eases, I classify 
as evaluative data of a most special kind. 

In closing 3 I wish to express my sincere gratitude to 
our colleagues from the Institute for Social Besearch who helped 
us translate the project from the drafting board to actuality , 
and who are the authors of the substantive report which follows. 



Ivan L. Bare 3 Project Director 
Ann Arbor , Michigan 
December , 1970 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



There seems to be little doubt that the forces at work in today’s schools 
are moving public education into a crisis situation. Many inner-city as well 
as suburban junior and senior high schools have already experienced the disrup- 
tion of normal school functions in the forms of student boycotts, actual violence 
among students and between students and faculty, teacher strikes, and intrusion 
from outside. There are some major cities whose school doors are chained and 
barricaded from inside against the would be disrupters. 

The schools are under an almost unbearable cross-fire of conflicting forces, 
all demanding change. Lay citizens, universities, state legislatures, teachers, 
students, and parents are exerting great pressures upon the educational system as 
it becomes one of the battlegrounds for many of today’s social problems. Some 
are saying, ’’cut out the frills in the educational program and go back to reading, 
writiiig and arithmetic.” Others are asking for a more human approach to learning. 
While local communities are seeking ways to gain more control over what goes on 
in schools, state legislatures are moving toward a more centralized control over 
local educational programs. Students are demanding more relevance in the curri- 
culum, a greater voice in decision making, and a greater sense of control over the 
shaping of their own futures and destinies. More and more students are becoming 
radicalized and prone to violence as a result of th . frustrations they are experi- 
encing in the rigidity of a system they cannot tolerate. Administrators and 
teachers demand transfers from school to school, and system to system. Many of 
them quit and leave the jobs for which they have been educated because the pressures 
are too great, the rewards too small and few in number, and because there is help 
nowhere in sight. The evidence of the need for educational change is overwhelming. 
However, the questions which remain unanswered are what direction should the 
change take and how can it be achieved? 
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With the present state of knowledge in the field of organizational change, 
it is clear that no one method or strategy for change can be successful in all 
situations. There is no one right answer; but rather a process must be created 
and developed which allows us to adopt various methods and strategies to differing 
situations and conditions. Matt Miles, writing in Change in School Systems , 
suggests four major change goals for school systems. These are: "...(a) increased 
internal interdependence and collaboration; (b) added adaptation mechanisms and 
skills; (c) stronger data-based, inquiring stances toward change; (d) continuing 
commitment to organizational and personal growth and development . 

The Ann Arbor Public School E.P.D.A./D. Inservice Project, hereafter referred 
to as the Ann Arbor School Project, attempted to work toward each of these goals. 
The major strategy used was the change-agent team model. This consists of the 
development of a group of individuals into an inside team whose responsibilities 
are; to diagnose problems, to generate alternative solutions, to design the 
strategies and activities to be used to make an intervention into the system, 
to implement that intervention, and to evaluate its effectiveness. The outside 
change agents (Center for Research on the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge) 
serve in a capacity to aid this inside team in accomplishing their task. The 
CRUSK staff, therefore, sought to: (1) develop and strengthen the interdependence 
of members of the school staff; (2) develop a collaborative process of working 
on the problems facing individual schools; (3) develop a continuing personal and 
team commitment to growth and organizational development; and (4) develop the 
necessary skills within the school team to be able to carry on the process of 
organizational renewal. The Ann Arbor Public School Steering Committee and the 



1 Matthew Miles, "Some Properties of Schools as Social Systems," Change in Schoo l 

Systems , ed, by Goodwin Watson, Cooperative Project for Educational Development, 
NTL, NEA, Washington, 1967, p.24. 
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Administrative Workshops (a full explanantion of the steering committee and the 
Administrative Workshops will be given later in the text) were used more speci- 
fically to develop a system-wide commitment of organizational development through 
a collaborative relationship with an outside consulting change agent. Data collec- 
tion devices were designed to provide the information upon which to base short- 
term, as well as long-term, change projects. 

Since the school system first approached Dr. Rensis Likert^ regarding the 
possibility of a project of this kind, it was logical that the concept of partici- 
pative management would be central in the development of the project. Based on 
research conducted over the past twenty years, Likert^ and his colleagues at the 
Institute for Social Resarch, have developed a theory for organizing the human 
resources of an organization. This theory has been derived from principles and 
skills used by some of the highest producing managers in business and industry. 

Likert has called the theory of management "System 4.” Several studies conducted 
in business and industrial firms have yielded evidence which suggests that as the 
organization approaches System 4 in terms of managerial behavior, the productivity 
of that firm increases and its labor relations, job satisfaction and health of its 
members improve. 

The general purpose of the project was to test a number of Likert’s theore- 
tical notions in a different kind of organizational setting — a public school system. 
More specifically, the objectives of the project were to test Likert’s theory of 
management by diffusing a number of its principles throughout the school system, 
demonstrating and examining the relevance of some of its specific tenents through 
behavioral exercises, and measuring the effects of change interventions based 
on the principles of System 4. 

^ Dr. Rensis Likert, Director, Institute for Social Research. 

3 Rensis Likert, New Patterns of Management , McGraw-Hill, New York, 1961 and 
The Human Organization , McGraw-Hill, New York, 1967. 

O 
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In order to accomplish the general purpose of the project, these objectives 
were set forth: 

1. To measure the overall organizational climate of the school 
system by identifying the existing relationships and 
perceptions that exist among administrators, teachers and 
supportive personnel in the school district. 

2. To familiarize the school system’s administrative staff 
with the concepts, techniques, and applications of parti- 
cipative management theory in the education field through 
the medium of three two-day workshops. 

3. To develop change-agent teams to work in three schools. 

The teams were to be composed of school faculty members, 
school principals and central administrative representa- 
tives. The teams would attend three-hour Planned Change 
Seminars once a week for fifteen weeks that would focus 
upon (1) skill development in interpersonal relations and 
small group processes; (2) team building and organizational 
change; (3) the development and designing of a change project 
at each of the participating schools; (4) the skill develop- 
ment necessary for each of the teams to implement their 
planned change projects. 

4. To carefully document in a chronological fashion what 
happened during the project’s duration in order to learn 
from the project and to develop a model for extending the 
scope of the project during Year II. 
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II. OPERATION OF THE PROGRAM 



1 . Planning 

It should be stressed that this project was very much one of collaboration 
between the Ann Arbor School System and the staff at the Center for Research on 
the Utilization of Scientific Knowledge at the Institute for Social Research. 

The original proposal was written by the school system and initial funding com- 
mitments were also made directly to them. It was only after funding was assured 
that the school system approached CRUSK for help to implement the project's design. 
After several meetings were held between the school system and CRUSK, it was 
decided to scale the project down in terms of the number of schools to be involved, 
and the depth of work to be carried out in the schools which did participate, 
given the amount of money and time allocated for the first year's operation. 

However, once the final design was agreed upon by EPDA, the Ann Arbor 
School System and CRUSK, it was implemented with a few major changes throughout the 
year of operation. These changes which had major effects on the outcomes of the 
project will be discussed later. 

2 . Resources Utilized 

Various resources were utilized from within the school system, as well 
as from without. The main group utilized from within was the Steering Committee. 
This group was formed during the first weeks of the project. It was an appointed 
committee and included the following personnel: the superintendent and assistant 

superintendent of the school system, the director of research, the director of 
grants (who also served as the project director for the school system), a principal 
from each of the three levels of schools, elementary, junior high and senior high, 
and the executive secretary of the local education association. The co-project 
directors from CRUSK met regularly with the group. Often other CRUSK staff 
members attended these sessions. 
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The Steering Committee was designed to serve several important functions. 

Among them were: 

A. Serving as the communication link between the CRUSK staff 
and the school system; 

B. Providing overall direction for the project; and 

c. Aiding in the design and implementation of the training 
segments of the project. 

During the first six months of the project the steering committee served a 
particularly useful function working closely with CRUSK consultants. Together 
they planned, designed and implemented three administrative workshops, planned 
and implemented a presentation of the project to the Ann Arbor Board of Education, 
exchanged relevant information and learned from one another. Without this kind 
of commitment and support from the steering committee, the CRUSK consultants would 
have had great difficulty in getting the project underway. 

During the latter half of the project, however, there was not as close a 
collaboration between the school steering committee and CRUSK consultants as 
there had been before. All members of the steering committee were overloaded 
with the increasing demands of keeping a public school system in operation during 
a period of local and national crisis in public school education. CRUSK consultants 
were also busy trying to meet the demands of other projects as well as that of 
the Ann Arbor School System. Meetings were held less often and CRUSK consultants 
did more of the planning and making of decisions about the project. 

A second group, outside of the school system, served in an advisory capacity 
during the project. Its membership was comprised of senior researchers and 
training experts from the Institute for Social Research (ISR).^ They were of 
much assistance in critiquing the workshops for administrators and the developmental 
work on the overall design of the project. 

4 Rensis Likert, Stanley Seashore and Floyd Mann were the members of the Advisory 
Committee. 
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Throughout the duration of the project, a number of other individuals 
joined hands with the CRUSK staff to help implement the study’s design. For 
the most part, these individuals were CRUSK employees who were assigned to other 
projects. Their generous assistance at crucial times, especially early in the 
project when the project staff was not yet complete, added significantly to the 
successes the project can claim. ^ 

Dr. Rensis Likert, Director of ISR, was of considerable help from the incep- 
tion of the project to the completion of the administrative workshops, at which 
time other commitments took him out of the country. He appeared at two of the 
administrative workshops. During the first one he presented his organizational 
theories to all of the administrators in the Ann Arbor School System, explaining 
participative management (System 4) and its positive effects upon organizational 
climate and output when applied in industrial and business settings. He care- 
fully suggested ways in which these same theories were applicable to a public 
school system, taking much time to answer the questions that were asked of him by 
interested administrators. There were numerous other times when CRUSK consultants 
went to him for consultation about some aspect of the project. His assistance 
and vast knowledge were critical in the operation of the Ann Arbor School Project. 
Much of the credit for the possible achievement of any of the objectives lies 
with his interest and generosity. 

Results of the Use of Resources . The results of tapping the resources 
mentioned in the foregoing are difficult to assess. However, suggestions, comments, 
and ideas from experienced personnel certainly tended to broaden the scope of the 
design and sharpened the implementation strategies. For instance, it was very 

The project staff is especially grateful to Steve Iman, David Todd, Jeanne 

Hurley, Roslyn McClendon, Sally McElroy, Perry Cunningham, Elizabeth Markowitz, 
Marilyn Kolton and Lou and Carol Piotrowski for their volunteer services in 
helping to carry on the project’s design. 
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helpful for the project staff to have to provide a rationale for workshop 
designs to both the steering and the advisory committees prior to the imple- 
mentation of such designs. 

Other people who volunteered brought other perspectives to the project. 

One person was a regular employee with the Business and Industrial Division of 
CRUSK and had worked with the implementation of the Likert f s System 4 in the 
private sector. Another brought the perspective of a former teacher now studying 
journalism in graduate school. Another brought the experience of several 
years as a school principal. Still another was completing his degree in 
clinical psychology and was working with a school system in another CRUSK 
project . 

All of these people from different disciplines helped to improve the 
quality of the project and sometimes directly aided in the training events. This 
interdisciplinary approach can only be measured qualitatively and documented by 
the subsequent alterations of design (as a result of the Inputs of these outside 
resources) of several of the workshops and other training activities. 

Critical Comments . One of the problems of the project was the availability 
of competent staff members who could work on a regular basis on the Ann Arbor 
School Project. From the beginning of the program until the end of May, only 
the co-directors and a secretary were assigned to the project and then only on a 
part-time basis. A third staff member was hired in June and a fourth person 
in September. From that time until the beginning of the change seminar, January 
15, 1970, the staff consisted of two and one-half full-time positions, plus two 
volunteers who worked quite regularly with the project during that period. With 
the commencement of the change seminar, one of the volunteers who had been working 
with the project and one other person were hired on an hourly basis. 
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Intertwined with the problem of availability of potential staff was the 
problem of inadequate funds. Because of the lack of funds, no one was hired 
full-time on the project until February 1970, when the assistant project director 
was advanced from half to full-time. Most of the staff members were on quarter 
or half-time, which meant that they were also being supported by one or more 
other CRUSK projects. 

The problem of inadequate funds was particularly troublesome when the project 
staff was unable to reimburse highly qualified individuals for their professional 
assistance to the project. There was also considerable hesitancy on the part of 
the regular CRUSK consultants to impose on their colleagues for help for which 
there could be no financial compensation. 

A third related problem had to do with bringing new persons on board in 
order to fulfill training or documenting responsibilities for a particular event. 
Much time was required to brief a consultant new to the project to fulfull a 
necessary function or role for one event in an on-going project. 

The problem of lack of experienced staff members was not an easy one to 
find solutions for. Much time was spent at CRUSK during the spring on this diffi- 
culty. A closely related project was able to locate some potential staff members 
who would be available on a day-by-day basis. Consequently, there is now a small 
pool of graduate students, who are available for appointments on a part-time 
basis to a project like the Ann Arbor Public School Project. 

News of the lack of funding for Year II had a very negative effect upon the 
project. Consultants and participants were well into the change seminar and the 
development of change projects when that news came. It meant that there was no 
way to continue work to which many were very committed beyond a good beginning. 

This greatly affected the morale of consultants, school system personnel and 
participating school building personnel. 

O 
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Even though the scope of the- project was curtailed, the funds were insuf- 
ficient to complete the first year of operation. The CRUSK staff had to approach 
the school system and their colleagues at CRUSK for additional funds to complete 
the first year of the project. With an increased amount of funds for the 
project, a portion would be set aside for consultative services, and released 
time for school system personnel. 

Before leaving the subject of inadequate funds, the effort made by the 
participants in the change seminar must be mentioned. A total of 25 people 
were enrolled in the change seminar, which met for three hours a week for 14 
weeks. The average attendance for all the sessions was almost 85 percent, or 
over 20 persons per meeting. The change-agent teams met at least an equal 
amount of time outside of the seminar sessions. The Michigan Education Associ- 
ation, through their local unit, provided one and one-half days of released 
time for all the teachers in the project. Each of the seminar sessions were 
held after school in the evening and, outside of the MEA contribution, the parti- 
cipants were there on their own time. An estimate of the amount of time spent 
by each of the participants in the change seminar would be roughly 125-50 hours. 

3* Participants 

Selection Process for Administrator^ Workshop . Since the first group 
of participants were all line administrators, there was no selection problem. 

This group included the superintendent, the assistant superintendent , and all of 
the building principals in the system. 

Critical Comment s. The degree of interest in the administrative workshops 
by the administrators of school system was evidenced by a declining number in 
attendance as they progressed through the three workshops. The delaying of the 
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third workshop, which was postponed three times, may have been further evidence 
of the place of these workshops on the administrators 1 priority lists. 

There were plans to have the members of the central administrative staff 
serve as communication links to each of the three change-agent teams. Three 
names were supplied to the CRUSK staff from the school system to serve as tnese 
link-pins. One of them, the project director for the schools, attended almost 
every session, while another came to two sessions and the third never attended. 

The interest of the other participants in the change seminar was extremely 
high, as shown by the attendance figures provided on page 10. Their dedication 
and hard work certainly serves as one of the highlights of the project. 

However, the volunteer or quasi-volunteer system used to select the members 
of the change-agent teams proved to be a handicap in that the teams were not 
really representative of the school staffs. The process brought together persons 
with vastly different motives, only some of which were directed toward a genuine 
interest in changing their respective schools. 

In summary, two of the most critical issues in the implementation of the 
project have been identified. First was the meager amount of interest and support 
from the central administrative staff. That is not to say that the project did 
not receive the support of the superintendent, but others, down the line, did not 
commit themselves to serving the linking-pin function which was so important to 
the success of the change- team operation. The members of the change-agent teams 
were very aware of their absence during the change seminar. (See the documentation 
of the change seminar in Appendix II for more information on this subject.) 

The second issue, which proved to be crucial when it came to implementation 
of the change project by the school teams, was the selection process for change- 
team members. There seemed to be a very direct relationship between the actual 
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accomplishments of the team and the selection process. The team that was elected 
tended to maintain close contact with their constituency and made the greatest 
impact upon their school. The less formal the selection process was, the less 
the contact with their constituents and the less the impact of the change 
projects . 

If the change-agent team model were used again, particular attention would 
be given to the selection process in the schools. The teams would only be 
selected following preliminary work in the schools by consultants. The importance 
of the team being representative of the school staff, and that the lines of 
communication between the representatives and their constituents being maintained 
cannot be over stressed. The further the team gets from the school staff, the 
more difficult the problems are for re-entering the subsystem to implement 
their change projects. 

The participants during the first year of the project were administrators, 
teachers, and supportive staff. It had been the hope of the project staff 
that a greater mix of the school community (parents, students and operational 
personnel) would eventually become involved in the project. The staff certainly 
sees the involvement of students, especially at the secondary level, as an 
important part of any future plans for the project. 

The project schools were selected using the criterion of the children from 
low socio-economic homes in the schools’ student body. Those with the highest 
percentages were given top priority. There was also a high percentage of black 
children in these schools. Five of the six qualified for E.S.E.A. Title I. funds. 
Three of the six elementary schools in the project were located in the inner-city 
and three were located on the outskirts of Ann Arbor. There are only four 
junior high schools in the district, three of which were participating in the 
project. None of the four differ significantly in regard to the socio-economic 
characteristics of the rtudent populations. 
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4. Staff 

The basic CRUSK staff included co-project directors, an assistant project 
director, an assistant in research and a secretary. From time to time other 
people served as staff members, but at no time did the group exceed a total of 
seven people. Staff members had training and experience in the areas of change 
agentry, education, industrial psychology, statistical measurement, clinical 
psychology, organizational psychology and journalism. These areas, supplemented 
by the school system personnel, provided a large repertoire of skills from which 
to draw. Thumbnail sketches of CRUSK members are located in Appendix V. 

Critical Comments . With a staff of only seven people, who proved to be 
quite compatible throughout the duration of the project, it was not difficult 
to maintain a high level of involvement. There were specific times when the 
staff’s morale was particularly low (see the documentary report of the change 
seminar in Appendix II). There were also times that other projects took staff 
members away from this project. But, overall, the total staff worked very well 
together. 

The fact that the staff had to ask other colleagues to work, especially in 
the administrators’ workshops, did cause some problems. Often it was difficult 
to get enough training staff. The more serious problems, however, occurred with 
the documentation. It was necessary to borrow documentors from other CRUSK pro- 
jects for these workshops. Much of the work was of mediocre quality, which was 
not completely the fault of the documentors, but mostly due to their short 
period of availability. Consequently, some of the documentation of the three 
workshops for administrators is inadequate and not well organized. 

The above paragraph alludes to the problem regarding the training staff- 
participant ratio, especially in the same three workshops. At that time, the 
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project staff was very dependant on professional help from other people. It 
was difficult and took inordinate amounts of time, but complete staffs were 
present for each of the workshops. 

The problem of inadequate funds was already discussed above and does not 
need repeating here. However, the administrators' workshops did focus the staff's 
attention on the problem of documentation without a specific person being assigned 
that task. One of the staff members was given the assignment of documentor for 
the change seminar to prevent the problem from re-occurring. This worked very 
well. In the future, a documentor should be a regular member of the project staff 
and full e^ort be put into that task. 

5 . Administrative Workshops 

The project design called for three two-day administrative workshops to be 
conducted over the first six weeks of Year I. These workshops were to serve as 
both an orientation program and an entry into the Ann Arbor Public School System. 
All of the approximately ^5 administrators in the system were to be involved in the 
three workshops, including the super intendent , central office administrators, and 
building principals. 

The general objectives for working with this group were: 

1. To familiarize them with the general objectives of the 
study; 

2. To familiarize them with the general concepts and techni- 
ques of participative management theory and to begin to 
explore its application to organizational problem solving 
in the field of public school education; 

3. To share with them perceptions of how teachers perceive 
certain areas of the Ann Arbor school system generally, 
and their own respective school environment specifically; 

4. To involve them in the feedback of data based upon their 
own perceptions of the organizational environment in which 
they worked; 

5. To bring about increased sensitivity to problems concern- 
ing the AAPS and new ways of dealing with those problems; 
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6. To establish a good working relationship between them and 
the CRUSK consultants conducting the study; 

7. To gain the kind of support and enthusiasm for the study 
that would enable both the consultants and the school 
system staff to implement the project design to the fullest 
extent possible. 

The procedures for carrying out these objectives were planned as follows: 

Workshop I . The overall purpose of this workshop would be to explain the 
project’s objectives, to explore some of the key concepts in Likert’s System 4, 
and to introduce examples of some of the behavioral exercises that would illus- 
trate the developmental work to be carried out during Year I. The need here as 
seen by the ISR consultants was to unfreeze the administrative family, to open 
up communication around project objectives, and to orient all administrators to 
the kinds of activities that would be experienced by participants (individuals 
and subgroups who were to be closely involved with the project). 

At the completion of the workshop a questionnaire was to be administered to 
all participants. The questions asked were oriented toward identifying the 
relevant characteristics in the school system environment which reflected Likert’s 
approach to measuring managerial climate. (The results of the questionnaire are 
discussed in the Evaluation section of this report.) 

Workshop II . The general purpose of the second workshop was to be to help 
the administrators look at their own organization along the dimensions of climate, 
communication structures and practices, leadership effectiveness, etc. Two sets 
of data were to be used for this purpose. One was to be based on the perceptions 
of the administrators themselves. Another set would reflect perceptions obtained 
from teachers working in the school system. From these feedback sessions various 
problem areas were to be surfaced. Specific objectives aimed toward further 
diagnosing and working toward solutions of those problems were to be develope ’ 
by the participants. Various approaches to problem-solving procedures would be 
introduced by consultants and practiced by participants. 
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Workshop III . The general purpose of the third workshop was to explore 
at some depth various ways of organizational problem solving in areas where there 
were conflicting ideas and/or disagreement among school staff. The administra- 
tors would have an opportunity to try several problem-solving methodologies, 
working in various subgroupings around real issues, to gain skill practice and 
to think through the implications for change in organizational behavior that 
would be seen as meaningful and feasible for the Ann Arbor public school system. 

The consultants were confronted with several major problems in the imple- 
mentation of their work with the administrators which had a negative effect on 
the entire project. The first critical problems to arise were those of the 
amount of funding and the timing of the grant in respect to the Ann Arbor public 
school calendar. The project was funded at about one-half the money requested. 

The project was scheduled to begin in January of 1969. Funds were not granted, 
however, until late March, and the project could not officially get underway 
until April. (Ann Arbor public schools close between the 8th and 12th of June.) 
This did not give staff the optimum amount of time to make an impact upon the 
system prior to summer vacation. In addition to the amount of start-up time in 
the system being limited to three months, these are very hectic months in the 
school year. By January of any year during these critical times many of the 
conflicts in the school system are building toward conf rontation and/or disruption. 
In Ann Arbor, racial tension, student unrest, and school-community conflict were 
becoming more evident and creating tremendous pressures on all administrators 
! to focus all their available time and energy on the day-to-day operation of the 
schools . 

The project design called for extensive data collection via the administra- 
tion of questionnaires in all the schools, before beginning the administrative 
workshops. This was extremely important since the consultants wanted to feed- 
back data to the administrators that would identify the nature of the existing 
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relationships and perceptions of organizational climate, communication patterns, 
etc., that existed among administrators, faculty members and supportive personnel 
in the system. The consultants wanted to have a profile of each school available 
to the building principal along with the mean for the system. Thus each princi- 
pal could begin to see his own building situation in relation to the total 
system as a beginning step of the diagnostic phase of the project. 

Our first workshop was not held until May 1969. The second was not scheduled 
until June. It was anticipated in adapting to the new time schedule, to hold 
the third administrative workshop in August. This would have permitted the 
change seminar to begin early in October, and the implementation of change efforts 
in the selected schools to get underway in January of 1970, allowing all of the 
second semester for the completion of that work. 

As it was, there were not enough administrators back from summer vacations 
to warrant holding the workshop in August. Also, at this time the CRUSK consultants 
became concerned with the validity of the diagnostic data which had been collected 
from the schools several months earlier. Their own direct observation of organi- 
zational climate, communication patterns, decision-making procedures and peer 
support in the first two workshops caused them to doubt the rosy picture presented 
by the analysis of questionnaire data. 

In a joint meeting of the AAPS steering committee and the ISR consultants 
a decision was made to delay the third workshop until sometime in October in order 
for further diagnostic work to be done by the CRUSK staff. Further scheduling 
difficulties made it impossible to hold the workshop before November. During 
September and the first half of October, CRUSK consultants attended, observed and 
recorded all major meetings in the system in order to learn more about how the 
organization was operating. They attended Administrative Council meetings, Execu- 
tive Committee meetings, Board of Education meetings and an administrative weekend 
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retreat that had been called by the superintendent which was held the first weekend 
in October. This gave project staff a much better diagnosis of the system, its 
organizational strengths and weaknesses. (A summary of this diagnosis appears 
in the Evaluation section.) The third workshop was then held November 6 and 7, 
which completed the major work with administrators. 

Following is a brief summary of the three workshops as they were imple- 
mented: 

Workshop I . 

The learning model that was used in all three workshops, and in the change 
seminar was initially explained and consciously practiced during a series of 
micro exercises the first morning. The model utilizes exercises that are 
designed to help participants experience specific concepts. After the behavioral 
experience, conceptualization takes place either through a lecturette V7hich helps 
participants to understand at a cognitive level what they have just experienced, 
or through a conceptualizing discussion by the participants with uhe help of 
an instructor. The third step in the model is to generalize the concepts via 
discussion, a written paper, etc., to other behavioral situations the participants 

might be experiencing in their daily lives. The fourth step of the model is to 

/ 

practice 'the behavioral skills derived from the conceptual content until they 
have become internalized as a part of the participants 1 repertoire. 

The conceptual content of that first morning focussed primarily upon the 
forces that influence the interaction processes between two or more persons; the 
influence of various interpersonal relationship patterns upon the organizational 
climate; and listening and communicating skills. 

The activity was carried out in an ^formal setting with coffee and rolls 
available. Most of the administrators responded to the informality and the content 
of the morning bv becoming quite relaxed, open and receptive to what was to follow. 
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In the afternoon a simulation exercise was used to help administrators learn 
more about small group processes, particularly in the area of leadership skills, am 
group decision making. The results of the simulation gave strong evidence that 
decisions made by groups were far superior to the decisions made by individuals. 

Generally the administrators left at the end of the first day tired, but 
in good spirits. Many expressed excitement and enthusiasm as they looked forward 
to the next day. 

The second day of the conference focussed upon the major concepts of Likert’s 
System 4 pattern of management and how System 4 differed from Systems 1, 2, and 3. 
Dr. Likert joined the group to explain his theory and to clarify its relevance 
to the Ann Arbor school system. At this time, school system wide data were fed 
back to the administrators which showed the range of management patterns being 
practiced in the Ann Arbor schools. These were compared to similar data collected 
from 400 schools in New York State. The administrators were very attentive to 
Dr. Likert during his pre i .sentat ion and asked many questions during the question 
and answer period that followed. 

This workshop ended with an exercise in small groups designed to help 
them gain more practical knowledge of what was meant by participative management. 
They focussed upon specific problems in the Ann Arbor school system and then 
created hypothetical solutions using first a System 2 organizational method and 
then a System 4 method. 

At the end of the session the administrators felt they had a good grasp of 
what the project was all about. A lot of support for the project was raised by 
many of the administrators and the results of the post-workshop evaluation were 
quite positive. (See the Evaluation section.) 
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Workshop II . 

Since the objectives for the second workshop were diagnostic rather thi*n 
problem-solving oriented it was necessary to clarify those expectations for the 
administrators at the beginning. This was done by one of the co-project directors 
in a brief introductory statement which cautioned against expecting to arrive 
at solutions to problems at this time. It was explained that the idea was to 
better understand how the school system was presently organized and how effectively 
it handled its operational problems. The third workshop would then focus on con- 
flict management and action strategies for change according to a redefinition of 
organizational goals and priorities. 

Originally, the plans for this workshop called for a presentation of data 
collected from teachers, pr',ncipals, and central office administrators in the 
Ann Arbor school system. These data would include perceptions of what the 
schools were like now, and how they would like the schools to be along six 
dimensions. The dimensions were: leadership styles, character of the decision- 

making process, character of communication process, character of goal setting, 
opportunities available in the schools for achieving individual professional 
goal priorities, and the character of the interaction-influence process. 

While these data had been collected from the system, they had not all been 
analyzed in time for the workshop; therefoie, plans had to be revised. It was 
decided to use data collected from the administrators, and from one elementary 
school in the Ann Arbor system which showed a wide range of responses. These 
would familiarize the administrators with the instrument, and give them an idea 
of the type of data return they could expect from their own schools. It was 
also decided to show them data collected from a New York school system for 
comparison purposes. 
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The data from the Profile of Organizational Characteristics questionnaire 
that the administrators had filled out at the end of the first workshop showed 
that they believed the system to be at that time, at approximately a System 3 
level. System 3 in Likert 's management patterns is a consultative type manage- 
ment style. This means that the "manager" makes the decisions after consultation 
with individuals and sometimes with small groups. For the most part, however, 
the relationships in the organization between supervisors and subordinates tends 
to be on a one-to-one basis with a low level of information sharing within the 
total organization. While the questionnaire data indicated this was the way the 
administrators saw their organization, it also showed that they would prefer to 
see the organization operating at a System 4 level (i.e., participative management 
style with an interaction-influence network of small groups). Within each of the 
six categories previously mentioned there were slight differences in the range of 
System 3 in which various items fell.^ For example, item number 7, an item on the 
accuracy of upward communication, was at a higher point within System 3 than most 
of the other items. (These data are more fully interpreted in the Evaluation 
section. ) 

Another questionnaire administered at the same time dealt with administrators' 
opportunities in their professional work and the personal importance of having 
various opportunities available. Both principals and central office administrators 
saw as important to them "to make full use of my present knowledge and skills" and 
"to grow and learn new knowledge and skills." They felt, however, that while 
these were most important there was rot a great deal of opportunity for achieving 
these in their positions. ^ A further discussion of these and other items can be 
found in the Evaluation section. 

® Profile of Organizational Characteristics - Means for Administrators, Evaluation 
Section, page 58 . 

Profile of Organizational Characteristics (Importance-Opportunity), Evaluation 
Section, page 61. 
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After the data had been presented the administrators were th Ivided 
into small groups, each group being composed of representatives from different 
role categories in the organization. Each group was then assigned one of the 
categories from the questionnaire results as a topic for discussion. They were 
instructed to examine the data for a better understanding of how the organization 
was operating in the category assigned. For example, one group discussed the 
character of communication processes in the organization, referring to the data 
and to discussion guidelines that had been given to them. The guidelines were: 

(a) What concrete behaviors, conditions, or problems are reflected in the data? 

(b) What different conditions, if any, within your topic would make the organi- 
zation more effective and make life in the organization better? (c) What 
obstacles, policies, attitudes, etc., seem to work against bringing about these 
better conditions? (For examples of topical group discussions see Appendix I, 
page 1-13.) 

After a general session in which the topical groups shared with one another 
some "process observations" of their discussions, they were divided into still 
another type of sub-grouping. They were asked to form relevant role groups (i.e., 
elementary principals from certain districts, secondary principals, central 
office personnel, superintendent, assistant superintendent and special assistants). 
The discussions in these groups were to focus upon "What does the information 
surfaced by the data and the discussions in the other groups mean for me in my 
role , according to my; experience in this organization?" (For an example of a role 
group discussion see Appendix I, page 1-16.) 

The problems that were discussed in the different role groups were similar. 
Some of them were: 

- We don ! t have enough time to do all we have to do. 

- We don ! t know what our roles should be. Roles in schools are 
changing, we need to redefine roles and functions. 
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- There are so many conflicting pressures on school administrators 
today - from different factions within the community, the students, 
faculty, state legislature, etc. 

- We are always fighting fires - no opportunity for long-range 
planning; no chance to handle routine matters. 

- Not enough money. 

- Over-crowded conditions. 

- All the decisions are made at the top. 

- Poor communication mechanisms and procedures. We never have any 
information about anything untir it’s too late to make a 
difference . 

- Superintendent has many pressure groups to deal with, both from 
within the schools and the community. 

- Superintendents hands are tied by the Board of Education. 

- Superintendent is open to suggestions and criticisms - you 
can talk to him* 

- No matter how pressured we are or how hard we are working we 
know the superintendent is working just as hard and is just as 
concerned. He has the whole school system to worry about. 

The last task of the day was for the groups to identify who they would 
need to approach in order to further diagnose the organizational problems of 
the school system. n Who would you need to confront? Who would you request help 
from? Who would you want to discuss issues with in order to get more information? 
Who would you want to share information with ?* 1 

It was a difficult task and one which all of the small groups avoided as 
long as possible. Eventually, however, lists were made of people who ought to get 
together for further diagnostic work. The project staff then used the lists in 
their planning of the next day's activities. 

The second and last day of the conference was spent in both small and large 
group discussions around problem issues, problem redefinition, and brainstorming 
goals for change. 
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The day began with a general session which utilized a fishbowl design. 



Such a design calls for a small group working on a task in the center of a 



larger group of participants who are observing but not taking part in the 




what they saw happening in the fishbowl to the group 



work of the small group. Later, the observers may 



be called upon to feed back their observations about 



that was working on the task. 



In this instance members of one of the role groups were confronting the 
superintendent and the assistant superintendent for instruction with their 
their problems. 

Recurrent themes throughout the exchange between the role groups and the 
superintendents was requests for relevancy, clarity, better communication around 
decision-making and support* One feeling expressed by principals was that too 
much time had to be spent on trivia* Principals want to be where the action is M 
(where decisions that affect them are getting made) and are not sure that they 
are. There appeared to be a great deal of confusion around the amount of decision- 
making power different groups had such as the Elementary Council, Executive 
Committee, etc. Principals were wanting to know "Where are we making decisions 
and where are we making recommendations? Often we are asked to decide something - 
to work long and arduously in order to make a decision. We do this, pass the 
decision on up to the superintendent and later find a different decision was made. 
It looks as if what we did wasn’t even considered. All that work was a waste of 



The superintendent clarified this by responding to the group with an 
explanation that such groups were advisory to the central office and to the 
superintendent. The board holds the superintendent accountable. He has r.he 

O 



time. " 
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most information about the total school system. hj must consider all the sub- 
parts of that system and make the decisions on the basis of what ? s best for the 
whole organization. That means that sometimes he must veto a decision that has 
been made at a lower level. 

The principals responded to the superintendent with a great deal of support 
and understanding for the pressures upon him. They requested better communication 
procedures. "If you find you have to override something we've decided, come to us 
and find out if we understood all the factoi > involved before we made our judgment." 

The need for support was expressed on all sides. The superintendent felt as 
if he had an "in-basket and not an out-basket . 11 The principals were concerned 
about not having the power that the teachers have as a negotiating group. They 
felt ineffective and unable to get things done. 

One question asked over and over again and never answered was "Is there 
anyone who has a clear understanding of the respective roles to be performed in 
the system? Some of these issues may turn on each knowing what the other is 
expected to do and is in fact doing." 

Underlying many of the problems expressed was a recognition of the external 
changes that were affecting the internal functioning of the school system. 

"Teachers and parents are asking for more authority and are taking it. Principals 
no longer have the authority they once had. The superintendent must function 
differently because of changes in the community. It ! s time for us to move and 
say we better function dif f erently . . . We f re hamstrung by the board. We are just 
hanging on - removed from the job of education. Maybe the teachers 1 organization 
is moving into that role, they 1 re the only ones who can do so at this time. We 
can't continue to operate on outdated rules. We have to build a support system 
and a better communications system. " 

Internal problems included lack of planning, inability to organize and 
allocate work effectively, and practices that perpetuate problems rather than 
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solve them. "We only do things at budget time. . .We r.eed to make responsible 
decisions rather than forced decisions." "We've made some attempts within 
Council to solve some of those problems. We've appointed subcommittees... 
to talk about some issues. One reported back to us a list of recommendations 
for changes in the stock room and We then raised the question, are these now 
on the stock list so we can order them? And nobody sterns to know anything about 
them. We get this feeling that when we've taken this kind of step to economize 
efforts, it sort of disappears." "If the practice is, that if you don't like a 
decision, you go higher to override it, people will use that technique... 

The only thing that commits us is practice." 

There was a great deal of openness in expressing feelings. The issues 
raised were highly complex and there was not time to go into them in depth. 

As a result, communications in the group were in some ways hindered. Incidents 
from the past, which presumably were intended to give concrete illustrations of 
the problems involved, were frequently used defensively. Responses were some- 
times counter-illustrations defending another point of view rather than elabora- 
tions indicating understanding of the point being made. However, some member of 
the group usually directed the discussion back to the earlier issue. "Don't ask 
us about things on which we are not competent to make a judgment..." Total group 
response, "NO." "I'm not talking about implications...! want to get clear 
where we stand on different perceptions." "I guess the issue at this point 
is not what ought to be the proper process, because that is a debate in itself, 
but the issue is when the process is changing, we want to know." 

The rest of the day was spent in small group meetings that had been planned 
by the project staff according to the lists that were made by participants the 
previous day. In addition to these, several participants volunteered to function 
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as observers in the various groups and then to report back in a total session at 
the end of the day what they had seen happening. In this way everyone would get 
a feel for where various groups were on different issues as well as a conceptual 
integration of both the process and the content of the day's events. This group 
of observers became known as the synthesizers. They took the task very seriously, 
getting together initially to plan who would cover which group and later to plan 
their presentation to the general session of participants. As the day progressed 
and the sythesizers observed the openness and honesty with which many participants 
were sharing, confronting, discussing, and trying to redefine issues and problems, 
they became concerned with group morale. How could the synthesizers make certain 
in their final presentation that people didn’t leave with the feeling that nothing 
is going to change, that they had opened themselves up for nothing? "Surfacing 
on solutions could be depressing to say the least." What kinds of interim inputs 
would give the total group some sense of support? The presentation would need 
to include implications for change and alternative ways to approach bringing 
about change. This would set the stage for the third workshop. 

As the group of synthesizers met in their final planning session there were 
also some doubts expressed about eventual outcomes. "One of the problems the total 
group faces is that change is not academically respectable." There was some 
doubt as to whether "it was even possible in view of the bureaucratic nature 
of the public school system." Another concern had to do with the amount of 
commitment to action required on the part of many people who are already overloaded. 
One member of the group expressed concern ovei the weight that was being given 
to power. The response was that the problem with the concept was the common 
misperception that there was only so much power that had to be divided up and 
parceled out to people. If one gets more, someone else gets less. No one 
seems to understand that power does not come in a limited quantity which can 
*et used up. 
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Tbe synthesizers stated that it seemed clear that the overriding issues 
were the same in all groups. They had b^cn surfaced during the morning fishbowl, 
and further discussed in the different groups during the afternoon. 

There was more discussion in the general session during the wrap-up of 
the workshop around several areas of concern. These were: 

1. Decision making vs. accountability; the majority of the group wanted 

to move toward System 4 as a change goal, but they were concerned about sharing 
decision making beyond those roles that were held accountable by the authorities 
in the system. Examples of this concern were: (a) How could a building principal 

share decision making with his faculty in those areas where he was held account- 
able by the superintendent? It was complex in that he did not really have the 
authority to fire teachers if they did not live up to the accountability he 
might place in them. The teachers 1 association had more power than the principal, 
(b) The superintendent is held accountable by the Board of Education for the 
educational quality, school-community relationships, management of the budget, 
long-range planning, and the day-to-day operation of the school system. How 
could he then risk sharing the decision-making with others whom he felt would 

not share the same degree of risk as did he? 

2. Role clarity; everyone agreed that there was need to reexamine and 
redefine roles and functions within the system. There was a general feeling 
that expectations around certain roles (principal, superintendent) has already 
changed. The natures of many of the roles in the system were changing as a 
result of the changing nature of the society and its impact upon the schools. 
People in those roles had not had the time and opportunity to think through 

and therefore direct some of the changes. Perhaps more initiative and direction 
could be taken in shaping and redefining roles and functions to more nearly 
meet the demands of the times. 
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3. A positive note was struck by a number of administrators in looking 
toward the work and process of the various councils in the system. They felt 
better use of time spent in these meetings could be planned and implemented as 
a result of what they had learned in the workshops. Some principals felt the 
same thing applied to faculty meetings at the building level. 

One of the co-directors of the project summarized the work of the two days 
and provided some continuity to the third workshop by restating the primary objec- 
tives as; (1) opportunity to look at some different approaches to organizational 
problem solving, (2) looking at alternatives for restructuring the organization, 
and (3) gaining some skill practice in small group interaction, organizational 
problem solving, communication processes, etc. 

Workshop III . 

The focus of work for the third administrative workshop was around organi- 
zational decision making and problem solving. The content included; (1) diagnostic 
feedback to the administrators from the CRUSK staff about the effectiveness of 
their organizational functioning, (2) theory and skill practice around alternative 
organizational structures, (3) decision-making processes, problem-solving procedures, 
small task group processes, and (4) conflict management and utilization. 

This workshop was also task oriented, the task being both real and vital 
to the project itself. It also provided a vehicle through which the administrators 
could learn and practice new organizational decision-making and problem-solving 
skills. The administrators were to develop the criteria for selection of project 
schools and to actually make the selections according those criteria during the 
two days of the workshop. 

The first morning was spent in a general session of all administrators. 

One of the members of the Ann Arbor school steering committee, an elementary 
principal, opened the session with an historical review of; (a) the overall 
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objectives of the project, (b) the first two administrative workshops, and 
(c) the objectives for this third session. 

One of the co-project directors spoke briefly about the process by which 
the workshop objectives would be achieved, stressing three major points: 

(1) Task , and the process of achieving that task are equally important. While 
the decision to be made (the selection of project schools) might not be as rele- 
vant to everyone present as it was to some, the process of arriving at that 
decision would be directly relevant and equally important to everyone. The 
CRUSK staff hoped that everyone would become as involved in the task as if the 
decision itself was vital to his own operation. It should be kept in mind how 
this process and these sets of skills could be applied in each participant’s 
situation. Hopefully, an opportunity would arise during the three days for 
each to work on his own personal-professional issues. In any case, such 
transfers can be made if immediate attention is given to them following this 
intensive period of work. (2) Breaking old work behavior patterns and establish- 
ing new ones often creates frustration before it creates results. Some frustra- 
tion produces learning; too much is immobilizing. If a person knows he’s likely 
to become frustrated and understands the cause of these feelings, he is better 
able to handle them and to more easily gain the learnings sought than otherwise. 

An analogy to learning to speed read was given which explained that in both cases 
old patterns must be broken before new ones can be learned. (3) The admini- 
strators were again reminded of the learning model that was being used - experience, 
conceptualize, generalize, and practice. 

The other co-project director and one of the other CRUSK consultants then 
presented a brief and general feedback of the diagnosis of the organizational 
health of the system that had been made by the total CRUSK staff as a result of 
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questionnaire data and direct observation of all important administrative and 
school board meetings held during the two months immediately preceeding the 
workshop. 

The issues that were presented and about which there was much discussion 



were : 

1. There is little ii.ocitutional support for decisions that are made, 
i,e., shared responsibility. 

2. Little systematic priority setting and filtering of issues, 
no feedback systems, too much overload. 

3. No "final authority" at different levels of the system. All can 

be channeled "up." Even the superintendent has no "real" authority. 
His decisions have to be approved by the board. The Ann Arbor 
Board of Education is extremely active and powerful. In fact, it 
is far too actively involved in administrative decision making 
having veto power on almost any decisions made in the system. 

4. Absence of mechanisms and climate for dealing with crisis. 

The CRUSK consultants then presented an alternative problem-solving and 
decision-making model that was based on the following specific concepts: 

1. Differential (not monolithic patterns of decision making) 

a. level of decision 

b. existing role definition and policy 

c. time constraints 

2. Institutional support for decisions 

a. representative involvement and adequate concern 

b. agreement on policy and role definition 

c. trust and support and post-decision evaluation and planning 

3. Means for priority-setting and filtering 

a. policy and role definition re: some kind of decision (evaluation) 

b. mechanism for assigning priorities on other issues and 

1) channeling to appropriate area 

2) developing appropriate task force, commission, new 
structure, etc. 



) 
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ABC MODEL OF PROBLEM SOLVING 
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The three vertical columns of this model refer to the types of issues or 
problems that need to be solved in an organization such as a school. The first, 
cr A column, represents a problem which has already been assigned to a task group 
or role. For instance, the principal of a secondary school wishes to meet 
with several teachers regarding a future meeting with patents about some complaints. 
He assigns the task of selecting these teachers to the assistant principal with 
whom he discusses the nature of the complaints and some of the teachers he believes 
should be selected. The nature of the problem is of the assigned variety and 
the locus of action is a role person. He has the authority, by virtue of his 
role in the school building, to be able to carry out the task of solving the 
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problem. The principal has already volunteered himself as a resource and 
the assistant principal may yet seek other resources before making the final 
selections. He makes the selctions and the meeting is held. The session with 
the parents ends in failure and the principal is dissatisfied with the assistant 
principal's selection of teachers. 

Moving to the B column, it states that the issue is unassigned, but there 
is sufficient lead time. The same example can be used. Instead of assigning the 
task to any one person, the principal takes the problem to the school action 
committee. This is a group of faculty and supportive staff members elected each 
year to manage school affairs. It has full support and sanction of the school 
system as a decision-making body. The principal serves as a voting member of the 
body. It has developed procedures for dealing with school problems. The group 
decides to send two members of the school action committee, the department heads 
of the two departments which are involved with the complaints, and the principal, 

i 

to the meeting with the parents. As one can see from the model, the issue went 
to a representative group with the authority necessary to do something about the 
problem. The group had developed procedures to work through such problems and 
decided to solve the problem by indentifying the relevant resources and creating 
a new task force to meet with the parents. If the meeting goes poorly, as it may, 
even with the new group, then a full report can be made to the school action 
committee and new plans can be made or the task force can continue to work on 
the problem. The advantages of this method (column B) over the previous method 
(column A) and the result of full and open discussion by a representative group 
of people. They will most likely generate a larger number of more creative 
solutions. In addition to the possiblility of a better solution, the group 
working together tends to build greater support for decisions, especially when 
the decisions are made under crisis situation. 
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Moving to column C, one finds the difficult conditions under which decisions 
need to be made. To illustrate the point, using the same example, the parents 
are sitting in the principal’s office angrily demanding he do something. He 
perceives that something must be done and with the information he has, he makes 
a decision. At that point, the action taken was autocratically, rather than 
democratically, arrived at. This type of decision is often a source of alienation 
to other members of the school staff. With the ABC Model, the principal has 
developed a degree of trust and support through a representative group of school 
staff members. In the illustration, that group was the school action committee. 

He can then report his action to the committee for their review and evaluation. 
This may result in support, new procedures, or a task force being formed. It 
also offers a place where conflict surfaced by decisions made in crisis situations 
can be resolved, or at least an understanding being reached. 

The ABC Model was developed by two of the CRUSK members specifically 
for the third administrators’ workshop . It is one method of organizing partici- 
patively through the creation of a representative body to manage the school. 

The diagram is useful in being able to simply illuscrate how the concept of 
participative management might look in a school and what the advantages of such a 
method of organizing would have. 

This presentation was followed by a lecture and discussion of alternative 
governance structures that might more effectively deal with the conflicts and 
crises that school systems are experiencing across the nation. The differences 
between System 1 (Authoritarian) and System 4 (Participative) were compared 
and discussed. An alternative structure that evoked many questions and a great 
deal of discussion was one which went beyond System 4 to a representative struc- 
ture in which the total system was organized to work on and have input into 
educational goal setting, problem solving on major issues from curriculum to 
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student rights, and the making of major decisions that affect the total school 
community. This utilized small temporary task force groups composed of those 
roles and representatives of groups most relevant to the given problem situation, 
or concern. Their task was to do the staff work necessary on major problems 
prior to the making of any decision about them. The decision-making body at 
the policy level would be composed of elected representatives of the natural 
divisions and sub-divisions of the system. These divisions would include not only 
students, but most particularly the various sub-cultures, and natural groupings 
within the student body. Thus, representatives would be elected by and be held 
accountable to a specific constituency within the system. Representatives to 
such a policy-making group would include teachers, administrators, and parents 
selected in the same way as the student representatives. 

Management decisions to .implement policies would be carried out by persons 
and/or committees elected or appointed from the levels of the system most relevant 
to the type of decisions to be made. For instance, major student disciplinary deci- 
sions could be made implementing the discipline policy at the school building and 
by the person or persons elected or appointed to function in this role. At the 
high school level this might be a student court or a student-faculty court, etc. 

At the elementary level it might be a committee of parents, administrators, and 
counselors. Redress could always be made back to a higher body (a policy board 
or a special school system jury). 

Such a structure would require an educational effort to train all persons 
from students and parents to administrators to function effectively and responsibly 
in such an organization. The time required for students and teachers alike could 
be considered a part of a curriculum course with proper credit given toward 
advancement . 

O 
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Various constituencies would be trained to set their own goals according 
to their own interests; to articulate those goals, and to negotiate for them. 

One important factor would be that such groups would learn to push for the 
achievement of their goals for their own members, rather than to impose such 
goals upon all other groups. Thus the conflicts (active disagreements) that grow 
out of the self interests of different role groups and different ideological groups 
could be legitimised, brought out into the open, and worked through to more posi- 
tive productive outcomes than the present organization of schools and school 
communities allows. Such legitimacy for differences and for conflict might 
conceivably channel energy away from open confrontation of a violent or disruptive 
nature into specific structures, mechanisms, and procedures for adequate problem 
solving, negotiation, and decision making. 

The task for the afternoon was to develop the criteria to be used in the 
selection of project schools. The project design called for nine schools to be 
chosen (see Evaluation section, page , for design). The administrators were 
divided into four heterogeneous groups and given the following tasks to perform: 

1. Discuss what criteria ought to be important in the selection process 

for the nine project schools. The groups were instructed in the use of brainstorming 
techniques and actually used a brainstorming process to get a list of possible 
criteria written. One member of each group was chosen to enforce the ground rules 
helping the group keep to the task of brainstorming. 

2. As a group, rank order the list of criteria, selecting those which you 
think should be used in the selection of the schools. During this process the 
CRUSK staff helped the groups look at their decision-making process, and group 
membership skills. 

3. Develop a negotiation strategy to be used in negotiating with the other 
groups for the criteria to be finally chosen for the selection of the schools. 
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4. Select a person from your group to function as a negotiator. 

The four representatives negotiated before the entire group using stop 
action periods of two minutes for caucuses when needed. After the negotiations 
were completed the CRUSK consultants and the non-negotiating administrators 
discussed the process that had taken place. They were able to give the negotiators 
valuable feedback on how well they ha performed and to help everyone learn more 
about the negotiation process. 

Only 2 basic criteria were agreed upon; 1) schools with lower socioeconomic 
students were given top priority, and 2) principals and staff must wish to partici- 
pate in the project and be given an opportunity to make that choice. 

The administrators were then re-divided into role groups. The three groups 
(elementary principals, secondary principals, and central office personnel) were 
told that a committee would be formed to complete the selection process and they 
were given the following tasks to perform: 

1. To discuss the composition of the committee - who should be represented 
and how many representatives should they have? 

2. To make a decision about the composition of the committee. 

3. Develop a negotiation strategy. 

4. Select a negotiator. 

The three school group representatives and one CRUSK representative negotiated 
for agreement on the roles needed to be represented on the selection committee 
and the number of representatives each role group ought to have. They came to 
the following agreements; 1) groups to be represented on the committee included 
elementary principals, central office staff, the local education association, and 
CRUSK staff, 2) the number of representatives on the committee were; two elementary 
and two secondary principals, two central office administrators, two CRUSK staff 
members, and one local education association representative. 
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On the morning of the second day of the workshop the committee met and made 
a tentative selection of the nine schools. During that time the other administra- 
tors were involved in skill practice exercises around problem-solving procedures. 

After lunch the representatives on the selection committee reported the 
decision on the selection of the nine schools to their respective role groups. 

The principals of the chosen schools agreed that they were interested in partici- 
pating. The role groups were in agreement with the selection made. 

The selection committee planned to extend invitations to each of the 
faculties of the schools selected at the earliest possible time. A CRUSK staff 
member was to go along to help explain the nature of the project and to answer 
questions that might arise. If the faculties were in agreement and wanted to 
participate in the project the selection would be final. 

The workshop ended in a general session where administrators and CRUSK 
consultants discussed the procedures and methods used in the selection of schools 
and the implications of greater participation in decisions and problem solving 
in the Ann Arbor Public School System. Most were positive although some wondered 
if such participation was feasible due to time problems and possible lack of 
commitment on the part of many persons. 

6. A Summary of the Change Seminar 

A change seminar was conducted by the CRUSK staff for the members of 
Change-Agent Teams from the three Treatment 2 schools. It was conceptualized as 
an adaptation of Ronald Lippitt ! s course, Sociology/Psychology 685-686, The 
Theory and Dynamics of Planned Change at the University of Michigan. The 
seminar was based upon three basic assumptions about change: 

1. That the forces for change are constantly at work within the 
systems and subsystems that structure our daily lives. 

2. That change occurs with or without our conscious direction, help 
or efforts to resist it. 

o 
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3. That: the change process can be brought somewhat under conscious 
determination and change results more effectively controlled 
by the application of specific knowledge and techniques which 
have been identified as n planned change. " 

The staff planned to divide the 13 seminar sessions into three four-week 
segments. Period 1 was devoted to personal change. Period II was characterised 
by the presentation of processes of organizational change. The focus for Period III 
was the development of a change project to be implemented at each of the respective 
schools. The final session was reserved for evaluation of the total experience. 

The initial seminar session was held at the Institute for Social Research 
(ISR) , as were all but two of the meetings, on Thursday evening, January 15, 1970. 
Twenty participants and seven staff members were in attendence. The main objectives 
of this session were to; 1) facilitate the staff and participants becoming acquain- 
ted with each other, 2) surface and discuss expectations for the seminar, and 3) 
begin the process of establishing a contract between the CRUSK staff and the 
participants. This first session proved to be one of the most exciting, as many 
diverse issues were raised by the participants. There was a g i deal of conflict 
between individuals, school teams, and the staff, which was sui uced during one 
lengthy group session. The issue of released-time for teachers to participate in 
the seminars was raised and subsequently discussed for several additional sessions. 
It eventually resulted in a group visiting the superintendent with a request for 
released time. (For additional information concerning Session I, and the other 
sessions of the Change Seminar, see the documentation report in Appendix II.) 

The next three sessions made use of similar formats for the three-hour 
meetings. Attendence at these sessions averaged 23 participants and 6 staff members 
The main objectives were to; 1) provide an opportunity for personal growth and^inter 
personal skill development in a learning group, 2) use non-verbal experiences to 
generate data for the learning groups, and 3) provide time for the participants 
O ;o work through the issue of released-time for teachers. The Learning Groups, or 
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L-Groups, served as the major activity in Period I. The purposes of these groups 
of about eight people were; 1) to legitimize the expression of feelings, 2) to 
learn to give and receive feedback, 3) to develop the norms of honesty and openness, 
4) to briefly offer participants an opportunity to examine their own behavior 
and offer potential alternatives for change, 5) to exper ien t ially learn about 
how groups operate and develop, and 6) to differentiate between the content and the 
process which operate simultaneously in any group. 

Each of the L-Groups had a mix of participants from different roles, of 
different sexes, from different teams, and each contained a central office repre- 
sentative plus two CRUSK staff members who served as facilitators. These L-Groups 
proved to be quite popular with the participants and data gathered following 
Session IV on 19 Post Meeting Reaction forms (PMRs) indicate considerable learning 
by the participants at the personal and interpersonal level. However, partici- 
pants were not generally able to verbalize other situations where the L-Group 
learnings could be applied. 

Prior to Session IV, the staff received word that the project was not going 
to be refunded by the Office of Education and that there were insufficient funds 
to carry on the project. There was a great feeling of disappointment on the part 
of the staff which was carried into Session IV. The participants received the 
message at the opening segment of the next meeting and it was worked through until 
the implications were fully understood. When they found out that it wouldn’t 
interrupt the seminar, the issue seemed to lose its importance. 

As the staff reviewed the results of Period I of the seminar, there was 
concern expressed that some time needed to be spent helping the participants learn 
how to transfer their L-Group learnings, as they needed to transfer these skills 
to the process of team building. Session V was held on February 12, and 21 parti- 
cipants were in attendence, along with 6 staff members. The objectives for this * 
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meeting were; 1) to provide a review of the L-Group learnings, 2) to encourage 
a transfer of the L-Group learnings to the school teams, 3) to begin the process 
of community building and team building, and 4) to begin the process of problem 
identification. 

A non-verbal community building exercise proved to be the highlight of 
the evening. It proved to be an excellent learning situation which opened new 
awareness of feelings toward team-mates, staff, and other members of the community. 
The teams worked together for the first time, learning the skills of brainstorming 
and using them to list the problems which were a part of their own school situation. 
Then each team was to place priorities on their list of problems. Two members of 
the CRUSK staff served as facilitators for the three school change-agent teams 
and these staff members continued to serve 'in that capacity until June. 

Twenty-two participants and six staff members were present at Session VI, 
which focussed upon problem-solving, with team-building as one of the major out- 
comes. The team members participated in a problem-solving micro-experience which 
served as a skill-building and a trust-building activity. After the experience, 
the sequential group problem-solving method was presented and discussed, followed 
by the presentation and discussion of force-field analysis. The PMR data indicated 
that the participants were very involved in the problem-solving micro and the 
problems each of them chose to work on were personally significant. It was 
generally agreed that this session gave the participants some practical, as well 
as useful, skills and offered some possible solutions to one of their own personal 
problems. One would have to classify Session VI as one of the best of the total 
seminar. 

The data collected by the Ann Arbor School System Questionnaire, which was 
administered during January, was the focus of the next seminar session. Twenty 
change team members and six CRUSK staff members attended. Following a short 
introduction, each of the teams broke up into separate school groupings and went to 
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work on the following agenda: 

1. Review the problems identified in Session V; 

2. Review the blank Ann Arbor School System Questionnaire; 

3. Brainstorm for additional problems; 

4. Place the total list of problems in tentative priority order; 

5. Review the data from the completed questionnaire; 

6. List the problems in final priority order; and 

7. Select one problem around which the team will design a change project. 

It was obvious that the teams would not proceed through the above listed steps 
at the same rate, nor did the staff believe that any team would complete each 

of the seven steps in Session VII. Consequently, this process which really was 
a rigorous attempt at problem identification, would most likely continue into 
the next seminar session. The PMRs indicated that team members were beginning 
to feel that they were beginning to work together, although there were still some 
barriers to groups functioning as teams. 

The eighth seminar session was attended by ^ parti-’*, -C- joined by six 
CRUSK staff members. The major focus of the s^ss/^n. wr the conceptualization 
of change as a problem-solving process. Teams worked in school groups for the first 
part of the evening to complete the problem definition phase and to continue 
the progress of becoming a team. There was a lecturette as the second segment of 
the session, which developed the concept of a sequential group problem-solving 
process. The participants returned to their school teams and began using the next 
steps of the problem-solving model. 

Session VIII marked the end of Period II, organizational change and team 
building. The PMR attempted to focus upon the observations of group process as 
seen by the participants working in their teams. The data indicated that 77% of 
those completing the PMRs were able to verbalize an illustration of how team-mates 
had assisted the group in functioning, while 85% of those completing the PMRs were 
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able to verbalize ways that team-mates were impairing the group T s functioning. 

A further check regarding the application of the L-Group learnings revealed that 
now 62% of those completing the PMR reponded positively, which was a large increase 
from a similar question asked on the PMR from Session IV. Even though the teams 
had been working very hard, there was some difficulty in selecting projects. 

Because of this, all of the teams were behind the schedule set by the staff. 

With this in mind, Session IX was primarily a work meeting. All three 
teams met individually for three hours. The teams were to; 1) complete the 
selection of the problem upon which the change project would be designed, 

2) complete the generation, discussion, and selection of a strategy which would 
be employed.* 3) develop methods of evaluating the effect of the change project on 
the school, and 4) prepare for sharing their change project with the other teams. 

There were 20 PMRs received from the participants. The data indicated 
that 75% of those completing the PMRs understood the task for the evening, and 
55% of those responding felt their teams were making progress. The staff also 
believed that progress was being made, however; it was becoming obvious that, 
despite each of the teams meeting individually outside of the seminar sessions, 
teams were not going to complete the tasks set out for them moving at their pre- 
sent rate. It was also obvious that team members were beginning to feel pushed 
by the staff. After careful consideration of the issue by the staff, it was 
decided to go on with the plan. One hour would be provided for each team to share 
with the others its change project, and to receive feedback from both participants 
and staff. 

The fewest number of people attended Session X; there were fifteen partici- 
pants. In fact, one team was completely missing, except onu person who had been 
absent from school that day. The staff had designed a role-playing situation 
that was designed to give voice to every representative constituency of the school 
ERIC tem, i.e., parents, teachers, students, administrators, etc. 

5£i 



The first group attempted to share their project and there were a number 
of misunderstandings regarding the role-playing situation. A very heated arguement 
arose, which eventually was quieted by staff. However, the emotions were not 
completely released and some of the anger and defensiveness kept the first group 
from hearing some very helpful feedback. 

At break-time, there was some discussion by the participants which resulted 
in a refusal to go on with the evening f s design. This produced a rather lengthy 
discussion between staff and participants. The result was an agreement by the 
participants for the second team to make their presentation, without the role 
play situation. Even though the PMR indicated a gcod deal of anger and frustration j 
about the role play segment, participants indicated that the commitment to their 
project was high. 

The next session of the Change Seminar was held at Forsythe Junior High 
School on March 26. At that time the University of Michigan had been closed 
down with a strike by the Black Action Movement. The constant threat of violence 
caused the meeting place to be moved from ISR. The 22 participants met with the 

6 staff members, who had not been able to meet together since the last session. j 

'l 

The BAM strike was on many minds. However, it was decided to go on with the evening* s -j 

:i 

design and those who were interested in a discussion of the strike could stay after j 

■i 

the session. \ 

j 

Two of "he staff members had spent much time going through the tapes of 

s 

j 

Session X, listening to what had caused the opening disagreement. These two j 

people reviewed the events of the previous week’s meeting and clarified the situation. 
They also conceptualized the learnings that were inherent in the experience. This 
was followed by a brief discussion. Then the final team, which was absent during 
the previous session, made their change project presentation. The meeting broke 
early and many stayed for the discussion of the BAM demands of the University and 
the resulting strike. 
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The next meeting of the seminar was held at Northside Elementary School 
and was attended by 21 participants and 5 staff. The entire three hours were 
set aside for teams to work on the implementation steps of their change projects. 
Session XII proved to be one of the longest, as all groups worked until after 
10:30 p.m. and one group until almost midnight. It should be stated that the^ 
members of the school teams who participated in the seminars were generally very 
commited to the project and put in many hours in addition to the regularly held 
meetings. The PMRs at this point proved very insightful. In regard to the goals 
toward which the team was striving, the data indicated considerable agreement from 
all three teams. Two of the teams were ready for implementation and evaluation. 

The third team rad not determined their implementation steps nor their evaluation 
methods. It was reported that generally all of the teams worked quite well during 
this session. There was almost unanimous agreement by all three teams that this 
was a productive session, in fact, several mentioned that it was the best yet. 

For all practical purposes this was the final session of the seminar, as the 
thirteenth meeting was set aside for evaluation. One thing which was still on 
the mind of the staff was the fact that none of the teams were quite ready for 
implementation and the next week was spring vacation fot the Ann Arbor school system. 
That meant there were only 8 weeks left in the semester. 

There were three main objectives for Session XIII. They were; 1) to evaluate 
the total seminar experience, 2) to develop next steps for the staff and the three 
groups, and 3) to provide opportunity for the teams to work individually. The 
date for the meeting was April 16, and 21 persons and 6 staff were present. 

The design for the evaluation period was to use two members of each team 
to form a fishbowl. These six people discussed the seminar and then the entire 
group joined in. The following statements were made during the evaluation period: 

- A great deal of personal learning and growth came from the seminar. 

ERIC 
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- That this meeting should not be thought of as a closing one, but 
of just a beginning one, 

- The experience is very difficult to communicate to other teachers, 
they need to be involved to understand. 

- Sometimes the teams did not make a great deal of progress on task. 

o ^ 

- It was learned just how important and difficult it is to get the group 
working together. 

- Several of the people who began the seminar left it, 

- Uncertainty that the change-agent team model is useful, 

- Occasional unhappiness with resulting frustration about the structure 
imposed upon the participants by the staff. 

- The plans of the CRUSK staff were too unrealistic to be accomplished in 
the allotted time. 



- There was evidence of much team development, but not .much evidence 

of impact upon the respective schools, nor the total school system, and 

(" ) - There was inadequate explanation by the CRUSK staff about the project 

and the change seminar prior to the beginning of the seminar. 

The following are statements made by staff about the Change Seminar; 

- Much evidence of personal growth among the participants. 

- Much evidence of team development. 

- Much variation on the part of how teams worked and their accomplishments, 

- There was inadequate time spent by the staff in conceptualizing the 
field of organizational change. 





- There was evidence of insufficient development of change skills in 
the participants. 

- The staff had tried to cover too much material in the allotted time 
period, and 

- Real questions were raised in the minds of the staff regarding the 
effectiveness and viability of the change-agent team model. 

Several decisions were reached about how the staff and teams would work following 

this session. First of all, it was decided that the staff members assigned to the 

three teams would continue to work with those school change teams until school 

was dismissed for the summer. Secondly, one team was scheduled to begin implement! 
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their change project the next Wednesday* and another was scheduled the following 
week. Therefore, the total group decided to meet together one more time, April 30, 
for a report from the two groups who had experienced re-entry. At this point, 
one problem which the staff had not anticipated reared up again. That was the 
problem of team competitiveness. It appeared the first session, in a number of 
sessions after that and again now at the final meeting. This was one barrier that 
the staff was never able to surmount. The teams were not able to look at the 
problem of school change from any broader perspective than their own respective 
school. 

Session XIV, attended by 18 participants, had three basic objectives; 1) to 
provide the opportunity for the two teams who had experienced a session with 
their faculties to report to the group, 2) to critique each of the team T s proce- 
dures to learn from what they had done, and 3) to provide time for teams to work 
individually . 

The session proved to be somewhat of an anti-climax, as each of the two 
teams saw little to be gained from a critique of their experiences. Consequently, 
there was some resistance to the design and it was resolved by eliminating the, 
critiquing and moving on with the brief reporting from the two teams. The evening 
ended with each of the teams working on their own agendas. 

The attendence during the Change Seminar sessions needs to be identified, 
as it is indicative of the interest and commitment of the team members. There 
were 24 people whose names were supplied to the staff at the first meeting for 
inclusion in the seminar. That reached a high of 26, although one person never 
showed up. One other person attended two sessions, and two left after Session XII. 
The highest attendence was Session IV, where 25 were in attendence, while Session X 
was the lowest, with 15. The average for the 14 sessions was 20.4, or 84.6% of 
those eligible to come. That is a very high attendence figure for teachers and 
administrators who had put in a full day on their regular job. 
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7 . Summaries of Change-Team Activities 

Team T-2A . The change-agent team at T-2A initially consisted of a group 
of nine volunteers. Of these nine, only four were regular classroom teachers 
(and two of them were also department heads); two were building administrators; one 
a counselor; one a social worker; one a special education teacher. Later a repre- 
ss. 1 -ative of central administration was added to the team. This group was very 
"top heavy" and was not representative of the total school staff which consists 
largely of classroom teachers. Another interesting point about this group was 
that it included persons with histories of interpersonal conflict. Although 
motivations varied, it seemed that they included: desire to make positive changes 
within the school; personal needs that might be fulfilled in a group setting; and 
a desire to test the model and process chosen by the CRUSK staff . 

This school’s student population is comparable to the other junior highs in 
Ann Arbor in terms of racial distribution, socio-economic level, and number of 
students, but it does have some significant differences. One main difference is 
the amount of conservative community influences. One group of Ann Arbor conserva- 
tives chose this school as a focus for work. This included volunteering to patrol 
halls or urging the use of police to do it* 

The staff morale at this school appeared to be low. One major factor leading 
to this may have been poor peer support among teachers. In addition to this, the 
administrators were too busy with their administrative and disciplinary duties to 
help with curriculum, teacher feedback, and other concerns in the school. Teachers 
appeared to be ambivalent regarding the principal’s leadership. They seemed to 
be torn between wanting to have a strong leader and wanting to be in on all the 
decision making. They did not seem to be willing to carry the responsibility of 
these decisions, however. The staff appeared to be contradicting and immobilizing 
itself by saying that they were not willing to take on responsibility nor were 



r willing to leave it to the principal. 
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The change team itself began slowly. Attempts at working on content 
issues were continually unsuccessful. After many sessions together some of the 
interpersonal difficulties that were holding up the progress on school issues 
were brought into the open. The team spent much time giving personal and role 
feedback to others on the team. This feedback proved to be very valuable in"" 
terms of personal growth and development and also in terms of team building. 

Some of these sessions included negative feedback that was difficult to accept. 

One result was that two members of the team resigned after one session: one 
quit because she had received feedback that she felt she needed to deal with 
outside of the group; the other because he thought the feedback being given 
within the group was inappropriate for this type of group. 

Because of the interpersonal work that was taking place there appeared to be 
much personal growth and development. There was, however, little work on school 
change during the first ten weeks of the seminar. 

The change-agent team selected for their project the difficult task of 
examining a junior high school’s purposes with the help of administrators, 
teachers, students, and community members. Because there were only a few weeks 
of school left, and because the problem they had selected had many steps, the 
group decided to work with their school staff as an initial move toward their 
larger project. The problem was stated as "The need for the T-2A staff to 
arrive at a common understanding concerning its role in relation to students, 
community, and each other at T-2A Junior High." Some of the forces influencing 
this problem and strategies the team worked out to begin working on this problem 
are inumerated in Appendix II (Part G) . 

Although the session the change-agent team held in their school was produc- 
tive in that it stimulated discussion and helped some of the staff look at alter- 
natives for working together more productively, the staff did not arrive at a 
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common understanding concerning its role in relation to others (which was their 
goal). Nor did they remain cohesive when they had to deal with others outside 
of the team. 

Because the reentry into their school system was so late in the academic 
year, the team had few other opportunities to move toward their goal. At the^ 
close of the school year the T-2A change team had decided to meet over the summer 
to plan fall orientation for the teachers in their school - hoping that they would 
achieve more during the coming year. 

Team T-2B . A complicated project setting was presented by the school we 
:all here T-2B. It is an old school in a changing neighborhood, and holds a 
potentially volatile mix of socio-economic groups. In the last two years, the 
percentage of black students has risen significantly, making the percentage of 
the school's black student populace second highest in the system. 

The staff itself has only been integrated in the last few years. The 
school was recently designated a "target” school, meaning that there are now 
enough low income people within the school’s district for it to qualify for funds 
under Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. The principal had 
been the first black full time classroom teacher in the Ann Arbor public schools, 
and he had been appointed principal of T-2B two years ago. This appointment caused 
some consternation in the community and may be one of the reasons that T-2B had 
almost a 75% staff turnover between last year and the year before. Some teachers 
have claimed that his management of the school upset them; they felt that he 
could be quite autocratic, yet he told them to "do their own thing." The principal 
has said that he pushed the concept that T-2B was a child’s school first, and 
told how he eliminated ability grouping and began a modified ungraded system, 
much to the consternation of many teachers. 

The school administrators who met in the workshops early in the project 



O were aware of these problems, but selected T-2B as a project school because it 
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fit the criteria and because of the principals interest in the project. Despite 



some skepticism and concerns about extra time working on the project and worries 
over obtaining released time, the T-2B faculty gave their approval of the selection. 
The change-agent team had problems from the outset. The project's design 
called for a team composed of in-school personnel who would be trained in group 
skills and change-agentry skills through seminars led by the CRUSK consultants. 

This team was to be CRUSK T s link to the school as a whole and the members were 
to be catalysts in the process of bringing their school towards a more partici- 
patory management. 



The six T-2B team members came together indirectly. Of the original mem- 
bers selected by vote of the faculty, two dropped out early in the project. The 
final team included the principal, two young second grade teachers, a young black 
sixth grade teacher, a special education teacher, and a middle-aged third grade 
teacher. At the seminar sessions, the T-2B team worked on tasks geared toward 
team building and project planning. But conflicts among the six surfaced frequently 
and had to be dealt with before the team could resume its project task. By the 
end of February , all the groups had gotten into their problem identification 
stage except the team from T-2B. The T-2B team-building efforts continued to be 
unsuccessful. Members differed about teaching theories; and racial tensions, 
power struggles, and personal clashes and misunderstandings hampered progress in 
team building. 

Difficulties also occurred back in the school setting. Two young teachers 
on the team had already antagonized many teachers at the school through their 
advocacy of new teaching methods and ideas. They had been misunderstood in 
sessions in the teachers' lounge about their intentions to "take over the school." 
Other interpersonal conflicts centered around various teaching philosophies. 
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By late February, the T-2B team was experiencing great conflict and tension. 
The principal expressed great concern over the lack of progress of the team. 

Only one of the team members seemed to have no antagonisms towards any of the 
other change-agent team members. The CRUSK consultant helped lead each conflict 
to an uneasy resolution by concentrating on the concept of feedback in an attempt 
to improve communications within the group. 

By March, the CRUSK staff member felt that there was a lot more openness 
between the group members. The T-2B team decided to design their change efforts 
around the problem of unproductive faculty meetings. The faculty meetings at 
T-2B were the only time when the whole staff of the school came together. They 
often had had no agenda or timetable. The participants would sit together in 
racial and generational groups. The issues brought up would often generate more 
rancor than resolutions. 

Their goal was "To make faculty meetings more efficacious. To remodel 
faculty meetings so that staff can come away knowing that a problem brought up 
has been discussed and agreed upon as to a solution, and to know that there will 
be follow-up action." Appendix II (Part G) contains the products of the school 



In the middle of April, the change team made its project presentation to 
the faculty. They structured this meeting by preparing an agenda with a strict 
timetable, including in the design both small and whole-group discussions. They 
used the fishbowl technique to share their learnings from the seminar sessions 
with the rest of the faculty. Although the team never clearly stated to the 
faculty what their project was, somehox* the idea was accepted although somewhat 
skeptically. 

To help start improving communications the team planned a weekend workshop 
for interested 'T-2B faculty. Twenty-eight staff members attended the two-day 



teams 
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retreat which was held in the ISR building. The participants moved through nc.i- 
verbal exercises and group experiences similar to those held in the change seminar 
sessions. Feedback at the final session was generally favorable. 

The project took firmer hold when the principal (a team member) suggested 

<* 

the team lead the faculty meetings and use an actual task to work on improving 
communications. He suggested the entire faculty help prepare the next year ? s 
budget, and the other members of the team saw this effort as an excellent way to 
work towards participatory management. 

The other faculty members were ambivalent in their feelings towards this 
new responsibility. However, at least ten or twelve teachers were very pleased 
with being more involved in the management of the school. Althuugh the response 
to the project was generally favorable, feelings toward the team members were 
quite negative. This knowledge, learned from the meeting reaction forms as 
well as from observation, led to an emergency meeting where, even with the help 
of CRUSK consultants, the team failed to reconcile the differences and to hold 
the team together. 

Spin-off effects from the project f s efforts are hard to measure but there 
has been some impact on the daily pattern of T-2B. The seating pattern of the 
faculty meetings has been broken and there is more intermingling of age and race 
groups. The CRUSK training effects have appeared in faculty meetings and even in 
the classrooms where the principal and teachers have used modified versions of 
some of the teaching behaviors and exercises the CRUSK staff had used in the 
seminars. 

The selection method of the change-agent team did not facilitate the entrance 
of the team back into their school or help to legitimize them as representative mem- 
bers of the school staff. The principal, and at least one other team member, 
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feels that the possibility for participatory management at the school is still 
good and hopes the project will continue to be active, despite the inability of 
the change-agent team to function in a more positive manner. 

Team T-2C . Like the other project schools, T-2C has a large number of 
students from low socio-economic homes. This elementary school is located in 
a residential area on the outskirts of Ann Arbor. The principal at the school 
was transfered to T-2C for u. A e 1969-70 academic year, 

The change-agent team at T-2C was a group elected from interested teachers 
at a school staff meeting. The team consisted of five classroom teachers and the 
building principal. The members of this team, as did the other teams, spent a 
great deal of their own time on this project. 

At the outset of team work in the change seminars , the T-^2C group appeared 
to have less internal conflict than the other teams. After some work together, 
problems surfaced which dealt with interpersonal dynamics and their effects on the 
school. The team put in many hours working on these issues. But, more than 
the other teams, the T-2C group seemed to be able to deal with school problems 
simultaneously. 

This school team was the most representative of their constituents, i.e., 
they were elected. Whether this is the major reason for their close relationship 
with the school staff or whether some other factor played a role is difficult to 
ascertain. Whatever the reason, the change team began soon after the seminars 
started feeding back to their staff the events and learnings from the change 
seminars. 

Because of some of the discussions the team had held on interpersonal 
relationships and because of the lack of support they often felt, the team 
selected the lack of humaneness as their problem to work on. Their goal was 
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’’humanization of the school environment to minimize the need to maintain distance.” 
Some of the specific aspects of this goal, as enumerated by the team, can be 
found in Appendix II (Part G). 

Part of the T-2C strategy was to include the total staff in decisions. 

Even when the team had decided what they thought were good strategies, they let 
staff members brainstorm, evaluate, and comment on alternatives, as well as 
participate in the decision making. The total staff had decided to work on a 
concensus model. They found this model to be functional, but at times quite time 
consuming. 

As a more specific, short-term project, the team and the school staff 
decided to work on the issue of classroom assignment. In the past classroom 
assignments had been based on seniority. The staff determined that it would 
be more appropriate for these assignments to be based on other factors such as 
students 1 needs and the teacher’s style. 

When this item was voted on at a faculty meeting, half of the teachers 
voted to make classroom assignments in a participatory manner. The other half voted 
to leave assignments to the principal’s discretion. Because the principal was in 
favor of participatory management, he stated that he was going to allow the half of 
the decisions allotted to him to be made by participation also. Although this 
alienated part of the staff it appeared to work out feasibly. 

On the whole, the T-2C change-agent team seemed to have achieved more in 
their school than the other two change teams. The project staff believes that 
one of the main reasons for this was the representative nature of the team and 
the close linkage with the school staff as a whole. 
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